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AT  THE 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 

December  13,  1900. 


According  to  the  Chinese  principle  on  which  this  Association 
is  organized,  our  honored  Vice-President  should  have  presided 
at  this  meeting,  but,  as  she  was  unable  to  do  so,  the  task  has 
fallen  to  me  as  her  substitute.  This  misfortune,  however,  has 
‘ been  mitigated  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  Managers,  who,  recog- 
nizing the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  passed  a resolution  providing, 
as  you  were  notified  in  the  printed  invitation,  and  as  I am 
directed  to  notify  you,  that  any  person  may  leave  the  room 
at  any  time—thus  carrying  into  effect  the  well-approved  policy 

of  the  “ open  door.”  _ 

Nothing  that  I can  add  to  the  interesting  reports  which  you 

have  already  heard  can  give  you  a clearer  idea  of  what  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  is  and  of  the  work  which  it  is  doing. 
No  words  can  be  so  vivid  and  eloquent  as  the  facts  themselves. 
No  light  that  I can  throw  on  the  subject  can  be  so  illuminative 
as  the  light  from  the  stereopticon  made  more  brilliant  by  the 
explanatory  comments  of  our  competent  Secretary  and  Assist- 
ant-Secretary. ...  • 

The  annual  reports  of  charitable  institutions,  with  their 

presentation  of  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  resulting  from  sick- 
ness, poverty  and  crime,  are  pathetic  and  distressing  reading 
but  in  their  record  of  the  efforts  and  achievements  in  grappling 
with  the  problems  which  these  evils  present  they  bring  encour- 
agement and  inspiration  and  justify  a hopeful  attitude  of  mind. 
On  the  one  side,  we  see  a great  mass  of  people,  afflicted  and  in 
distress,  and  crying  to  their  brethren  for  relief,  and  on  the  othei 
side  a large  number  of  the  more  fortunate  membeis  of  society, 


f 
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h darkening  to  their  appeals  and  ministering  to  their  needs.  On 
the  one  side,  we  see  actively  at  work  the  forces  tending  to  pro- 
d ice  the  evils  of  sickness,  poverty  and  crime,  and  on  the  other 
siie,  arrayed  against  these  forces,  we  see  the  patient  study  and 
ii  telligent  efforts  of  a large  army  of  disinterested  men  and 
omen,  giving  their  money  and  their  service  to  the  noble  cause 
o ■ charity.  Finally,  on  the  one  side,  we  see,  what  is  to  me  one 
o'  the  darkest  shadows  upon  our  civilization,  the  poor  and 
aflicted  classes  not  only  neglected,  but  abused  by  those  who 
hive  been  appointed  to  care  for  them,  wretched  victims  of 
oficial  incompetency  or  corruption,  but  on  the  other  side  we 
see  in  operation  the  force  of  public  opinion,  every  year  at 

0 ice  more  enlightened  and  more  powerful,  every  year  control- 
ling more  and  more  the  actions  of  the  Legislature  and  making 
itself  felt  more  and  more  in  the  administration  of  public  charity. 

1 1 the  struggle  between  politics  and  public  opinion,  how  great 
indeed  and  encouraging  has  been  the  progress  which  has 
already  been  made!  If  we  compare  the  present  conditions  with 
t lose  prevailing  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  or  even  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  it  would  seem  as  if  during  all  these 
ages  the  spirit  of  Christianity  had  been  slumbering  only  to 
awake  in  these  latter  days,  and  on  account  of  its  achievements 

1 1 the  work  of  charity  this  century,  which  is  now  rapidly  draw- 
i ig  to  its  close,  will  be  forever  memorable  for  what  has  been 
aptly  termed  the  “ Renaissance  of  Christianity.”  And  nowhere 
can  3'ou  find  better  examples  of  the  work  of  this  renaissance 
tiian  here,  right  here  amid  all  the  vice  and  corruption  of  this 
j.  reat  city,  its  charitable  institutions  standing  like  those  mag- 
1 ificent  structures  which  lift  their  stately  ])roportions  above  the 
gurrouuding  hovels  and  squalor  of  some  European  city, 
j mother  reason  for  encouragement  is  that  not  only  has  a great 
c eal  been  done  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  but 
A .That  is  quite  as  important,  a great  deal  has  been  done  for 
i.nproving  the  condition  of  the  rich,  by  stimulating  their  im- 
I'Ulses  to  give  and  teaching  them  how  to  give  wisely,  by  en- 
lirging  their  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  lives  of  the 
] oor  and  quickening  their  sj'inpathy,  so  that  their  mercy  and 
benevolence  are  no  longer  strained,  but  are  manifested  easily 
i nd  naturally. 
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Of  all  the  private  charitable  institutions  in  this  State  the 
achievements  of  none  give  more  encouragement  or  justify  more 
hopefulness  than  those  of  this  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
Organized  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  at  a time  when  the 
administration  of  public  charity  Avas  in  every  way  deplorable, 
it  set  before  itself  as  one  of  its  primary  objects  “ the  improve- 
ment of  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
inmates  of  all  i)ublic  charitable  institutions  in  tbe  State  of  New 
York.”  To  accomplish  this  object  the  founders  of  the  Associa- 
tion conceived  the  true  Avay  to  be,  first,  to  send  disinterested 
visitors  to  these  public  institutions  to  investigate  the  facts  and 
study  the  problems,  and  then,  as  the  result  of  these  visits  and 
their  study  and  their  investigation,  having  learned  what  the 
proper  remedy"  was,  to  apply  the  remedy.  Sometimes  this 
required  additional  legislation;  if  so,  the  Association  exerted  its 
influence  to  procure  the  needed  legislation.  Sometimes  it  re- 
quired the  enlightenment  of  an  administrative  officer;  if  so,  tlie 
Association  sought  to  enlighten  him.  Sometimes  it  required 
the  exposure  of  an  incompetent  or  dishonest  official;  if  so,  the 
Association  exposed  him.  The  other  evening,  at  a meeting  of 
reformers,  one  of  the  distinguished  speakers,  speaking  of  his 
interest  in  reform  and  the  history  of  reform  in  this  city,  said, 
with  grim  humor,  that  he  could  look  back  upon  twenty-five 
Years  of  unsuccessful  effort.  The  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 

ft/ 

tion  is  a reform  organization,  and  it  can  look  back  upon  more 
than  twenty-five  years  of  successful  effort.  Armed  with  its 
own  strong  convictions  and  supported  by  an  enlightened  public 
opinion,  which  it  has  itself  been  largely'  instrumental  in 
creating,  it  has  pleaded  before  the  Legislature,  before  Boards 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  before  Boards  of  Supervisors 
and  Municipal  Authorities  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  insane,  the 
feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  the  dependent  children,  and  of 
Mrs.  Oothout’s  unfortunate,  but  in  one  sense  verv  fortunate 
mothers  with  their  babies,  and  it  has  not  pleaded  in  vain.  In 
fact,  the  Association  has  been  identified  with  substantially  all 
the  reforms  of  the  past  quarter  of  a century  in  charity  legisla- 
tion and  administration.  Its  opposition  to  abuses,  which  have 
been  corrected,  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  influences 
and  sometimes  the  most  important  influence  in  securing  the 


<; 

correction  of  them.  Its  advocacy  of  needed  legislation  has  been 
cneof  the  important  influences  and  sometimes  the  most  im- 
portant  influence  in  obtaining  that  legislation.  At  the  same 
time  the  Association  has  kept  constant  watch  ui^n  the  action 
( f the  Legislature  with  respect  to  all  bills  affecting  charitable 
interests,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  great  service  which 
it  has  performed  both  for  the  poor  and  for  the  rich  m defeating 
ihe  bad  legislation  which  is  always  threatening  and  always 
pressing  for  enactment  under  the  dictation  of  ignoiance  oi 
;;reed.  And  all  these  results,  affirmative  and  negative,  have 
leen  achieved  while  the  Association  has  always  been  guided  by 
die  highest  standards  and  ideals,  has  been  frank  and  outspoken 
n its  opinions  and  bold  and  fearless  in  its  advocacy  of  what  it 
leemed  right  and  best  for  the  public  welfare,  whether  it  im- 
oosed  a new  burden  upon  the  unwilling  taxpayer  or  protected 
lim  against  the  incompetency  and  greed  of  the  unscrupulous 

politician.  n • 

It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  for  a moment  how  all  this 

has  been  possible  and  what  is  the  explanation  of  this  unique 
and  brilliant  career  in  the  pathway  of  reform.  The  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  many  circumstances,  which  distinguish 

this  Association  from  every  reform  organization  that  I have  ever 
known.  In  the  first  place,  there  has  always  been  a definiteness 
of  purpose  and  aim  and  a unity  and  harmony  of  action.  The 
Association  has  always  had  a mind  and  known  what  that  mind 
was.  It  has  had  its  “immediate  issues,”  its  “ paramount  issues 
and  its  paramount  “ paramount  issues,”  but  the  managers  have 
always  been  singularly  fortunate  in  never  failing  to  agree  in 
regard  to  their  relative  importance.  There  has,  of  course,  been 
a divergence  of  views,  but  after  discussion  and  debate  and  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  factors  of  the  problem,  and  as  the  result 
of  a broad  spirit  of  concession  and  what  Bishop  Potter  would, 
I suppose,  call  a proper  co-ordination  of  forces,  there  has  always 
in  the  end  been  secured  an  effective  unity  of  purpose  and  har- 
mony of  action.  Then  there  has  been  a spirit  of  confidence  in 
each  other,  each  assuming  the  performance  of  duties  for  which 
he  was  especially  fitted  and  being  entrusted  with^  a large  dis- 
cretion to  act  according  to  his  best  judgment.  Tact  and  good 
judgment,  as  well  as  zeal  and  a good  heart,  have  always  been 
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regarded  as  essential  qualifications  for  successful  negotiation  or 
action  of  any  kind,  and,  indeed,  tact  and  good  judgment  are 
quite  as  necessary  in  the  business  of  reform  and  state-craft  as 
in  the  management  of  any  other  kind  of  business.  The  Asso- 
ciation, you  will  notice,  is  called  “ The  State  Cliarities  Aid  As- 
sociation.” Although  its  influences  and  achievements  would 
probably  have  been  equally  beneficent  and  fragrant  under  any 
other  name,  I find  in  this  little  word  “ Aid  ” interesting  evidence 
of  the  temper  and  character  of  the  founders  of  the  Association. 

It  is  not  an  “ Association,  but  an  “ Aid  ” Association,  that 

is,  an  Association  to  aid  and  assist  all  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  dependent  classes  of  society, 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  whole  character  and  s]iirit  of  its  work 
have  been  in  conformity  with  the  theory  long  ago  proclaimed 
by  Socrates  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Riis,  that  hopeful  and 
earnest  worker  for  better  things,  that  a great  deal  of  the  evil  in 
this  world,  if  not  all  of  it,  proceeds  from  ignorance  rather  than 

wickcciiiBSS.  * 

The  managers  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  have, 

therefore,  tendered  their  services  in  a spirit  of  friendl}'  co-opei- 
ation  with  those  who  were  in  need  of  them,  and  while  never 
losing  sight  of  fundamental  piiiiciples  and  their  high  ideals  or 
abating  the  vigor  of  their  criticisms,  they  have  always  been 
content  to  use  the  material  that  was  at  hand  and  build  up  with 
that  as  far  as  they  could.  They  have  never  believed  in  the 
efficacy  of  what  has  been  called  “ the  boot  and  heel  style  of 
criticism  or  opposition.  They  have  always  had  faith  in  the 
power  of  sound  ideas  courteously,  firmly  and  persuasively  pie- 
sented,  and  have  never  believed  that  faith  in  mankind  and  the 
hope  of  bettering  conditions  were  inconsistent  either  with  the 
capacity  fully  to  appreciate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evils  to 
be  overcome,  or  with  earnestness  and  zeal  in  overcoming  them. 
In  deciding  wdien  and  wTiere  and  how^  most  effectively  to  exeit 
the  influence  of  the  Association,  the  managers  have  always 
shown  a rare  combination  of  farsightedness,  constancy  and 
fidelity  to  fundamental  principles  and  a quick  sensitiveness  to 
present  fact,  that  useful  quality  which  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  a 
moment  of  enlightening  infatuation,  declared  is  peculiar  to  intel- 
ligent women,  and  it  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  Association 
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by  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  intelligent  women  on  its 
B )ard  of  Managers. 

Although  I am  now  President  of  this  Association,  I feel  that 

I may  speak  of  all  these  things  with  propriety  and  without 
embarrassment,  bias  or  immodesty,  because;,  as  one  of  its  more 
rtcent  members,  I have  had  no  j)art  in  shaping  its  policy.  With 
respect  to  its  work,  1 am  in  the  position  of  a stranger,  and  I am 
only  stating  the  impressions  which,  I am  sure,  must  he  made 
u )on  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  its  methods  and  achieve- 
n ents.  Especially  at  this  time  I would  commend  the  Associa- 
ti3ntothe  attention  of  the  citizens  of  New  York.  I believe 
that  its  methods  may  he  applied  in  other  fields  of  reform  work, 
a id,  if  applied,  similar  practical  results  will  he  accomplished. 

II  is  true  that  the  Association  has  been  most  fortunate  in  the 
clioiceof  its  volunteer  corps  and  its  paid  staff  of  workers.  It 
vould  be  a difficult  thing  to  duplicate  them,  hut  who  will  say 
that  it  is  impossible?  Definiteness  of  purpose,  unity  and  har- 
n ony  of  action,  tact  and  judgment,  a willingness  to  trust  and 
fdlow  a few  leaders  fitted  and  willing  to  assume  and  perform 
responsible  work,  faith,  courage,  fidelity  to  the  essential  princi- 
p es,  persistency,  together  with  a certain  large  spirit  of  conces- 
sion and  appreciation  of  the  relative  ini])ortance  of  things — 
tliese  are  the  qualities  to  which  this  Association  is  indebted  for 
its  success,  and  they  are  the  <]ualities  by  which  similar  success 
may  be  achieved  by  other  associations. 

Just  one  word  more.  No  annual  address  would  be  complete 

V ithout  a reference  to  the  financial  needs  of  the  Association. 
I ideed,  I am  reminded  by  the  presence  of  our  Treasurer,  Mr. 
lairchild,  and  our  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Mr. 
IVnrshall,  that  not  to  speak  of  these  needs  is  an  impeach- 
ajle  offense.  The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  has  been 
c mfounded  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  on  this  ac- 
ount  it  is  sometimes  not  understood  that  we  are  a wholly 
private  charitable  institution,  and  supported  wholly  by  })iivate 
c )utrihutions.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  is  an  official  State 
I oard,  supported  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  has  that 
3 irisdiction  over  charitable  institutions,  both  public  and  private, 

V hich  is  provided  for  in  the  State  Constitution  and  the  legisla- 
t on  supplementary  thereto,  as  interpreted  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
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peals  in  the  decision  which  was  rendered  last  winter  in  the  suit 
between  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Mr.  Gerry's  Society. 
We  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  suit,  and  were  interested  in  it 
only  in  the  same  sense  in  which  all  private  charitable  institutions 
of  the  State  were  interested  in  it.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  only 
not  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  hut  we  have  no  different  con- 
nection with  it  than  other  private  charitable  institutions,  except 
that  we  are  required  by  law  to  make  our  annual  reports  to  that 
Board.  From  what  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Folks,  has  already  told 
you,  you  have  learned  that  the  Association  is  engaged  not 
merely  in  investigating  and  advising  with  respect  to  charitable 
interests,  hut  that  it  has  also  enlarged  and  sy.stematized  the 
very  practical  and  active  work  of  co-operating  with  public 
officials  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  in  placing  children,  who  are 
public  charges,  in  families  carefully  selected  with  the  aid  of 
its  County  Committees— a work  in  which  some  of  its  branches 
had  been  engaged  for  many  years.  In  fact,  the  County  Com- 
mittees of  the  Association,  at  a general  conference  held  in  ISTJ, 
adopted  a resolution  pledging  themselves  to  make  this  a definite 
part  of  the  work.  For  this  work,  as  well  as  for  our  general 
work,  money  is  urgently  needed.  The  undertaking  of  this 
placing-out  work  was  a natural  outcome  of  the  growth  of  the 
Association.  It  was  natural  for  the  Association  with  its  strong 
organization  throughout  the  State  to  take  up  this  work  of 
placing-out  children,  because  this  of  all  others  offers  the  most 
promising  and  far-reaching  results  in  aiding  public  charity.  To 
help  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  the  aged  poor,  is  a dictate  of 
humanity,  and  in  many  cases  the  chief  motive  for  helping  them 
is  to  preserve  and  cultivate  the  finer  feelings  of  humanity.  But 
these  children,  what  boundless  possibilities  are  involved  in  a 
proper  system  of  caring  for  them!  Indeed,  the  discovery  of  the 
possibility  of  placing-out  so  many  children  under  wholesome 
conditions  in  tliese  homes  and  families,  seems  to  me  to  he  one  of 
the  important  discoveries  of  modern  times.  And  if  you  supple- 
ment a proper  system  of  placing-out  with  a proper  system  of 
restricting  the  jilacing  of  children  in  institutions,  the  problem  of 
child-saving  is  solved.  The  Commissioner  of  Charities  of  this 
city  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  both  systems,  with  the 
placing-out  and  with  the  restricting  of  the  placing-in,  and  there 
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ii  every  reasoii  for  thinking  that  within  the  next  few  years, 
especially  if  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  City’s  Charter  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a children’s  court  is  adopted,  there 
V ill  be  immense  progress  in  the  method  of  caring  for  dependent 
children  in  this  city. 

There  is  a law  u])on  the  statute  books  providing  that  private 
charitable  institutions  shall  not  possess  more  than  a certain 
amount  of  property.  The  necessity  for  legislation  of  this  sort 
\rould  never  have  been  suggested  by  the  financial  condition  of 
trie  State  Charities  Aid  Association.  With  every  year  the  woik 
cf  the  Association  has  been  growing  in  influence  and  impor- 
tmce,  and  with  the  growth  of  the  work  the  need  for  money 
i icreases.  The  Association  can  boast  of  having  accomplished  a 
j reat  deal  of  work  and  of  having  accomplished  it  with  tlie 
expenditure  of  a very  little  money,  but  I trust  that  you  and  your 
friends  will  see  to  it  that  the  Association  shall  hereafter  no 
linger  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  boasting  that  it 
I as  been  able  to  get  along  with  a very  little  money.  It  may  be 
ible  to  get  along,  but  it  cannot  do  its  most  effective  work  with- 
( ut  a good  deal  of  money. 
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